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Editorial 


‘Let reverence of law be breathed by every 
mother to the tisping babe that prattles in her 
lap; let it be taught in the schools, seminaries 
and colleges; let it be written in primers, spell- 
ing books and almanacs; let tt be preached from 
pulpits and proclaimed in legislative halls and 
enforced in courts of justice; in short, let it be- 
come the political religion of the Nation.” 


—Abraham Lincoln. 
—~> oO > 


Unity must apologize for having trans- 
formed Mr, Van Sluyter’s name in last week’s 
issue, by omitting the Van. 


—-+- > 
Apropos of ‘‘Artin the Schools,”’ discussed 


in recent numbers of Unity and to be fur- 
ther discussed in our next issue, we would 
recommend to our readers C. D.’s article in 
this week’s paper on ‘‘Putting the Sculptor’s 
Art in Our Schools.”’ 

—~—-— 

THE emphasis given to the intellectual side 
of human life is what distinguishes our 
liberal movement from those forms of religion 
which distrust the intellect. Therefore, it is 
natural and fitting that the study club should 
be a prominent part of our new liberal 
Church. In orderto help this study we shall 
begin a new department in the next number 
of Uniry—The Study Club, We hope to 
give not only news and programs, but also 
hints and helps toward the development of 
the intellectual life, and we urge our club- 
leaders to send us the methods they find 
best that others may get the benefit of them. 


; 


Chicago, September 6, 1894. 


NOTWITHSTANDING our published declara- 
tion that our columns were not open further 
to the discussion of problems aroused by 
Mr. Allen’s article on the Ethics of [ree 
Trade, we have exercised the editorial pre- 
rogative, always dear to us, of changing our 
mind, and print inthis issue an article from 
our old contributor, C. H. W., on the same 
subject. We doit on account of the fair- 
minded spirit of the article and the frank ad- 
mission of the grounds upon which protec- 
tion must be justified, viz., that charity 
begins at home, and that it is right still to 
legislate in the interests of commercial war 
and industrial competition. We also open 
our columns to another protest, from Mr. 
John L. Ericksen, concerning the subject of 
‘‘Prohibition” touched upon in Mr. Allen’s 
article, a point which seems tous so vital, 
and, withal, one with which we have so 
much sympathy, that we are glad to lend 
our column to the suggestion. Again this 
does not establish a precedent. 


—~+ + > 


In Zo-Day for September, F. W. B. (Rev, 
Mr. Betts) writes as follows: 

Liberalism is not always consistent with its first principle. 
The affirmation of an orderly continuity and unfoldment 
of creation involves many consejyuences other than the de- 
struction of the ‘‘miracle theory’’ of life. Mr. Emerson 


was far from ‘**Emersonian’’ when he left the pulpit rather 


than administer the communion. Somewhere he speaks of 


‘‘the mumps and measles’”’ of religion. He seems at the 
] 


moment of his retirement from the ministry to be afflicted 
with some form of these child diseases. 


On the contrary, it seems to us that Emer- 
son was never more Emersonian than when 
he left the pulpit rather than administer the 
communion, for it was of the essence of 
Emerson’s life and thought that he should 
be guided by the insight that was at the 
given moment his, whether or not that 
present insight accorded with everything to 
which he had up to thattime given intellec- 
tualassent. He made no war upon the com- 
munion service, and therefore the question 
of historic continuity has hardly a legitimate 
place in the discussion of his action at this 
time. Hedid not by his action say that the 
communion service was in itself wrong, he 
only said that it would be wrong for him to 
administer it. Is it not just because he 
thus sacredly respected his own nature that 
he has won from the world the rank of seer? 

siajenidisetpelaitalt al eae: 

The Dependence of Virtue upon 

Wisdom. 


Our correspondent who replies in this 
week’s issue to J. G. T.’s word upon 
‘“Trilby,” seems to us rightly to interpret 
the subjective truth the author of the story 
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sought to emphasize. But what Dr. Town- 
send meant to bring out—if we understand 
him aright—is that a purely subjective inter- 
pretation of conduct isa very partial one, 
and as such false and misleading. Had the 
angel not interfered Abraham might have 
sacrificed Isaac in perfect purity of heart, 
just as the fanatical couple in Connecticut 
—who slew their little one in obedience to a 
vision—may have killed their child in purity 
of heart; but while we acquit the perpetra- 
tors of such deeds as these of s/n, in the 
sense of conscious wrong-doing,—that is, 
while we look upon their conduct as swéd- 


jectively excusable,—we neverthelesscondemn 


the deed as objectively wrong, as contrary to 
the highest interest of mankind and to the 
true interpretation of the Divine order of 
the universe. We insist that the religious 
teaching, so-called, which sees nothing to 
condemn in the proposed sacrifice of Isaac, 
and which so holds it up to the admiration 
of mankind as to lead such weak-minded re- 
ligious enthusiasts as those of Connecticut 
to dream that they are in like manner com- 
manded to sacrifice their child—we insist that 
such religious teaching is dangerously mis- 
leading, is damnably false. 


Nothing is objectively right that is not 
reconcilable with a// that is certainly true. 
The connection between wisdom and virtue is 
infinitely closer than the average shallow pul- 
piteer or Sunday-school moralist would have 
us believe. The savage who kills every help- 
lessstrangerhe comesupon may be every whit 
as conscientious (7. ¢. as faithful to his idea 
of right) as the Good Samaritan; but his 
mind and heart are so little informed and 
expanded by culture that to kill and rob 
seem to him the highest realization of ideal 
manhood. This being so, the man who 
paints in glowing colors the noble simpli- 
city, the beautiful sincerity of the life of such 
a savage, without putting upon his canvasa 
hint of its bloody cruelty and stupid bes- 
tiality, fails to give a true portrait; and not 
only is his picture untrue to nature, it is also 
morally dangerous to the enthusiastic ro- 
manticism andthe sensuousness of the im- 
mature but imaginative mind of the young. 


We have not read enough of ‘‘Trilby’’ to 
be entitled to express an opinion as to its 
moral tendency. From what we do know of 
it we are inclined to think that the difference 
between the subjective innocence and the 
objective evil of the girl’s life are so far 
shown as not to mislead a mind of reason- 
able maturity and cultivation. Butof course 
itis true that the minds of many magazine 
readers are far from mature and have little 
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culture. Whatever be the case as to ‘‘Tril- 


by,’’ however, it is still true that a story 
which throws all the glamor of romance 
about the life of the untutored savage, with- 
out revealing any of the squalor of the 
reality; a representation which holds up the 
conduct of Abraham toward Isaac as the 
height of nobility, without a hint of the evil 
of the credulous superstition which would 
allow a man to believe that such a command 
to kill one’s offspring could be of Divine 
origin; and a tale which sets forth the beauti- 
ful innocence and charming, youthful 
gaiety, the sweet purity and nobility of soul 
of a woman of the town, without showing the 
evil, the degradation and the inevitable 
misery of such a life,—are all dangerous to 
morality: and they are so because they lay 
all the stress upon the subjective condition 
of the hero’s or the heroine’s mind, regard- 
less of the objective quality of his or her con- 
duct. While it is true that it is the duty of 
the individual to be guided by his or her own 
conscience, and by that* alone, it is not true 
that there is no standard of right other than 
the individual’s conscience. Consciences 
themselves may be delicate or obtuse, high 
or low, informed or uninformed; and men 
need to be taught not so much to odey their 
consciences as to cultivate them and educate 
their moral judgment. 

Tom Hood’s wise words, 


For, to paraphrase 


Evilis wrought by wantof thought 
Far more than by want of heart. 


In other words, wisdom is absolutely essen- 


tial to the highest virtue. He who would do 
the right must 4now the right. F. W. S. 


Contributed and Selected 


The Power. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


Thou Author of mountain and rock, 
Obeisance all make unto Thee; 
The granite and marble in block 
Unceasing make mention of Thee, 
As ever evolveth the stalk 
In forms that Thou makest to be. 


Vast seas, the mountain and plain, 
Have origin only in Thee; 
Great rivers and valleys they drain, 
Are forms ani expressions of Thee; 
And man hath increasing domain, 
If one with the Power he be. 
PERRY MARSHALL. 
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Altruism, Socialism and Evolution. 


It is at times satisfactory to withdraw from 
the warfare of partisanship, and, from the 
vantage-ground of neutrality, to coolly 
analyze the conditions of the heated contro- 
versies of men; to disinterestedly dispel what 
may be intellectual confusions, and to judi- 
ciously point out what are the cold logical 
results of their different holdings. It isin 
this impartial spirit the following is written. 

At the recent World’s Congress of Evolu- 
tionists, a paper was read from Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, showing that altruism was a factor 
of social evolution,—that the evolution of 
society embraces, along with other things, 
the principles and acts of regard for others. 

In passing it may be remarked that to pro- 
fessed evolutionists of Mr. Spencer’s stamp 
this showing seems unnecessary; for all clear 
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minds must see that if his evolution is partial 
it is self-destructive, for in the very terms of 
its philosophy it proposes a universal pro- 
cess. If, then, its operations be universal, 
how is that whichis regarded by all as the 
foundation of right society, a regard for 
others, to escape it? However, with more 
or less confusion, some of our friends among 
the radical socialists—the adjective is used 
because all are socialistsin the proper mean- 
ing of the term—have sought to use Mr. 
Spencer’s paper in order to sustain their own 
extreme pleadings. Their argument may be 
epitomizedthus: Evolution is now generally 
accepted. Altruism, according to high 
authority, is an important factor in social 
evolution. Why thenshould not our altruis- 
tic holdings be preferred to the more or less 
selfish or egoistic ones now obtaining in 
society? 

The qualifications and limitations of their 
authority would have been seen, and better 
understood, had they carefully read his Data 
of Ethics and his more recent letters on 
social questions in the London Zimes. 

But leaving arguments drawn from the 
Sanction of authorities, a process which 
should be sparingly used and always done 
with conscientious care, let us on its own 
merits briefly consider the teachings of evo- 
lution on social advancement. 

It will be well to first define the two 
systems of evolutionary philosophy which are 
at this time proposed, in order that it may 
be seen that, it matters not which ultimately 
prevails, the treatment of altruism under 
each will be the same. While Mr. Spencer 
and his school are careful to make mention 
of a something beyond their philosophy, yet 
theirevolution is universal and a]] embracing 
to man’s experiences and relations. To 
them, if there be any supernatural atall, it is 
in all events unknowable and inexperien- 
cable to man. The second philosophy of 
evolution is headed by pronounced theists, 
who maintain that while evolution 7s, it is no¢ 
all embracing. They hold evolution and all 
natural laws of secondary causes, but they 
affirm that there is a supernatural, and that 
in a real sense it is knowable and comes 
clearly within man’s experience. With the 
other school they affirm that evolution is the 
chief of natural laws, but against them they 
hold that all natural laws are but secondary 
causes Of Divine violition. Hence it will be 
seen that under either, while altruism re- 
mains subject to evolution, it must be bound 
by natural law. 

And now to proceed: That altruism is a 
factor of evolution does not so nearly con- 
cern society as the practical questions, How 
does the factor enter, and what are its lim- 
its? The answer of our friends would seem 
to be that, unobstructed, it will enter at all 
points, and that its limitations would be no 
lessthan humanity—a universal brotherhood! 
In the natural or scientific view this is but.a 
dream, and yet a dream as oldas history. A 
dream not all vain, for though never realized 
it yet ever lives in promise. But the scien- 
tific spirit is careful not to confound the 
potential with the actual. Weshall be told 
that our immediate concern is not with spec- 
ulations of the ultimate developments of the 
potential, but with the possibilities of the 
actual. We shall be told that a universal 
brotherhood would be nothing short of an 
ideal society; and we shall be asked: Does 
the history of man’s past evolution promise 
a speedy realization of such? Admitted that 
the progress of man’s advancement has been 
sure and great, we shall be asked: Is notthe 
way still long before us? An evolutionist 
must believe that in prehistoric times a little 
greater strength and a little greater cunning 
in one tribe brought about savage butcheries 
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of less fortunate ones, whereas today among 
the higher nations the governing sentiment 
is that a declaration of war must be backed 
by adequate moral grounds. Nevertheless 
war still seems necessary. We have made 
progress, but what sober mind looking back 
upon the dark shadows of history will fail to 
see these same shadows still marked upon 
humanity? 

Now, evolution isa gradual becoming, and 
if it is to be our judgment’s guide, how may 
we expect those shadows which in the cen. 
turies have brightened so little, to so speed. 
ily become effaced? 

Is brotherly love the magical power? Kind. 
ness is indeed powerful and its effects seem 
wonderful, but after all, when bestowed up. 
on unworthy objects, it is in the end by any 
natural law inoperative for good. Uponany 
natural basis, love can only be requited by 
the lovable; truth prized only by the truth. 
ful; nobility appreciated only by the noble. 
By no natural law can the vile and wicked 
dwell in brotherly love with upright and law. 
abiding men. In nature there is nomiracu- 
lous power to make the man, the inheritor 
for generations of vice and crime, impelled 
and bound by constitutional and physiolog- 
ical causes to the bad and the impure, con. 
sort in brotherhood with the good and true. 
The rebellion and anarchy of Satan and his 
associates against the order of heaven, 
though a myth, yet nevertheless is a myth 
of psychological significance, judged from 
any natural standpoint, A true brotherhood 
can only exist among true brothers. Those 
who under evolution or any natural laws 
are now calling for a universal brotherhood, 
are but dreamers of the ideal, and do not 
soberly consider the present actual condi-. 
tions. 

In the evolution of society how, then, does 
altruism operate? 

Wherever we view society in a natural 
state, we find the general rule in operation 
of giving love and esteem where it is thought 
to be deserved, and this is no more a rule of 
common practice than it is one of natural 
justice. It is along these simple and obvious 
lines that altruism is a factor of evolution. 

These are its limitations; and as society 
advances higher and higher, altruism natur- 
ally can and will enter more and more as an 
assistant in the development of man’s nature. 

The extreme altruism asked for by our 
radical friends can find no warrant in the 
natural or evolutionary, and if found at all it 
can only be within the domains of a super- 
natural, if there be a supernatural which at 
times supplants the natural. 

Rewards and punishments find their full 
justification in evolution, but if it can be 
established that we should indeed resist not 
evil, and that we should love our enemies— 
that good in any magical way or except 
within very narrow bounds can overcome 
evil—that bad and cruel natures can readily 
become good and kind by a sudden influx 
from without—that the scarlet can be made 
as white as snow—then indeed must other 
causes than the evolutionary or natural 
enter. It is clear that our radical friends 
should range themselves not with the natu- 
ralists, but under the banners of the supert- 
naturalists, for if through supernaturalism 
the blackened soul can indeed be made white 
in a twinkling, then only by the same miracle 
can the whole of society be speedily purified 
for an ideal brotherhood. G. M. A. 
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‘Why Do the Jews Not Accept Jesus 45 
their Messiah?” The question is ably a 


swered by Dr. Felsenthal in a pamphlet, 
price 5 cents. 
St., publishers. 


Bloch & Co., 175 Dearborn 
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Archaeology as a Factor in Old 
Testament Study. 


Professor Sayce, in a recent work, has 
well illustrated the supreme importance of 
archeology as an aid to a proper under- 
standing of the Old Testament. Until the 
discovery of documents and monuments con- 
temporaneous with the period covered by 
the books comprising the Old Testament, 
tue latter, as Sayce aptly puts it, ‘‘stood 
alone, comprising what the logicians call ‘a 
single instance.’’’ There was nothing simi- 
lar, with which these books could be com- 
pared, 

Under such condition, it was almost inev- 
itable that the study of the language of the 
Old Lestament should have become the 
main support of scholars, outside of inherited 
tradition, in their elucidation of the prob- 
lems presented by the sacred literature of 
the Hebrews. The achievements signalled 
by the application of the philological method 
cannot be denied; but, with a full apprecia- 
tion of the results reached by the careful 
study of the text and style of the Old Testa- 
ment, the fact remains that the exclusive or 
exaggerated dependence upon a single factor 
(in this case the language), by furnishing 
too wide a scope to conjecture and hypoth- 
esis, impaired the value of many a conclu- 
sion, besides leading to an exercise of ingen- 
uity which defeated its own purpose by the 
extreme to which it went. 

very method—even the best—bhas its 
limitations, and the exclusive employment 
of a single factor in working out results is 
fraught with the danger inseparable fromlook- 
ing at things from only one point of view. 
The safeguard of scholarly study rests in all 


helds upon controlling supposed facts, as . 


well as suppositions, by the introduction 
of several factors. The vreater the number 
of factors that can be thus pressed into ser- 
vice, the greater the assurance for the cor- 
rectness of our facts, and of the deductions 
that we may make from them. : 

The excavations conducted in the various 
centers of ancient Oriental civilization dur- 
ing the past fifty years, together with the 
careful study of ancientand modern customs 
of the Orient, derived from trustworthy 
sources or personal observation, have fur- 
nished the additional factor needed for con- 
trolling and measuring the results of philolo- 
gical scholarship; and it is gratifying to 
observe that the importance of this factor, 
which may in a general way be denom- 
inated as that of archeology, is coming to 
be more strongly recognized, even by those 
who have been most closely associated with 
the philological method. 

Through the marvelous work done by 
individuals and societies in exploring the 
soilof Egypt and Mesopotamia, Syria and 
Palestine, we have been brought face to face 
with cultures that, reaching far beyond the 
beginnings of Hebrew history, may be traced 
from century to century down to the 
Close of the period represented by the Old 
Testament. The temples, palaces and 
tombs, built thousands of years ago, have 
been disclosed to our view; and on the walls 
of these edifices we may see illustrations of 
events that took place at a period of antiquity 
that until recently was shrouded in mystery 
and obscurity. As the supplement for our 
knowledge of Old Testament times, of the 
Various nations of antiquity, we are no longer 
dependent upon the fragmentary notices of 
Greek and Roman writers, but we have the 
Original documents on which official scribes 
Wrote the history of their days. The 
authenticity of these documents—engraved 
On stone, impressed\ on clay, or written on 
Papyrus—is unquestioned. They are not 
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manuscripts, they have passed through the 
hands of erring copyists, but the transcripts 
are contemporaneous with the period of 
which they treat. In addition to edifices and 
official chronicles, we have equally reliable 
records that enable us to study the private 
lite and popular customs, the religious ideas 
and rites, of the very nations whose influence 
onthe Hebrews was strongest, because the 
contact was closest; and to complete the 
picture of antiquity, there are the sculptures 
and pottery, the ornaments, and the various 
other witnesses of human industry and skill. 
Through the mass of fresh material thus 
placed at our disposal, bearing directly on 
the history, customs, traditions, and the 
religious as well as the intellectual develop- 
ment of the Hebrews, there is scarcely a 
page of the Old Testament that has not re- 
ceived illustration or illumination. 

The value of archwological illustration for 
the study of the Old Testament, is enhanced 
by the peculiar trait that characterizes the 
latter throughout, and which, for wantof a 
better name, may be termed its realistic 
touch. It does not dealin abstractions or 
speculations. Thetone of the Old Testa- 
ment narratives is alwaysdefinite; and, while 
concise, the master-hand, which omits no 
important detail, is everywhere apparent. 
The scenes of public and private life, and 
especially the latter, are made vivid by the 
little touches introduced with consummate 
skill. In the legal sections, the starting 
pointis invariably the actual condition of 
affairs; the other side of the picture, the cus- 
toms against which the legislation enters a 
protest, being as clearly outlined as the ideals 
aimed at by the various enactments. The 
poetry owes its grandeur largely to the 
sympathy it evidences for the trials and joys 
of mankind; and when neot based upon 
actual experience, it is still full of allusions 
to events and circumstances that affect the 
individual or nation, voicing in this way 
aspirations that are in the highest sense 
thoroughly human. 

So also the prophets, in their sublimest 
flights, never lose sight of the audience they 
are addressing. The events of the day furn- 
ish the cue for their inspiration, and there 
is always areturn tothe real problems of 
national and religious life, While their 
spiritual horizon is not limited to the nation 
whose representatives they are, we fail to 
grasp the full significance of their utterances, 
unless we view them in connection with the 
times in which they lived. There is always 
a basis of fact underlying the prophetical 
oration, which makes these great exponents 
of the nation’s best thought thoroughgoing 
realists,—in the proper meaning of that 
term,—and anything but visionaries. In 
direct consequence of this realistic trait that 
is everywhere discernible, the Old Testa- 
ment teems with allusions to events, to 
countries, to customs, to religious ideas and 
practices, to traditions, that require us to 
turn constantly to the various nations with 
whom the Hebrews, at the several periods 
in their history, came into contact. 

It is through the material furnished by 
archeological science that our views regard- 
ing the beginnings of Palestinian history 
have been materially modified. The curtain 
no longer rises on the Holy Land with the 
advent of the Abramites, as_ the followers of 
Abram may becalled. There is a prologue 
revealing a conquest of the district destined 
to such great scenes, by a Babylonian ruler 
who carried his triumphant arms to the Med- 
iterranean, and even passed over to the 
Island of Cyprus, two thousand years before 
the tide of Hebrew migration towards Pales- 
tine setsin. Of the life led by the Hebrews 
in Ur, regarding which the Bible preserves 
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silence, we can now form a very clear idea, 
We have documents which initiate us into 
the private life of the inhabitants of the Eu- 
phrates valley atthe time of Abram. We 
know the names of the rulers in whose days 
Abram, with his following, left their Eu- 
phratean homes. Babylonia had at that 
time been united under a powerful dynasty, 
and the Hebrew migration now appears to 
be connected with a general movement to 
the West, due to the ambition of the Baby- 
lonians to maintain control of the Hittite 
and Amorite possessions in Syria and Pales- 
tine. 

Again, for another turning-point in the 
carecr of the Hebrews,—the period known as 
the ‘‘ixodus,’’— Egypt has come to our aid 
in placing this event in connection with the 
political movements of the times, and, what 
is no less important, in furnishing the illus- 
tration needed for appreciating the kind of 
life led by the Hebrews during their sojourn 
in I: gypt. lor the later history of the Hebrew 
nation, the time of the two kingdoms, the 
supplementary information derived through 
the detailed chronicles of Assyrian kings is 
more than sufficient to show how closely the 
fortunes of the Hebrews from the political 
side were bound up with the general course 
of events inthe ancient Orient, The gain 
in thus removing Hebrew history from the 
position of isolation which it formerly occu- 
pied is no small one. Fresh life has been 
instilled into the Biblical narratives, now 
that we are able to appreciate better than 
before the details which they present and 
the incidental references which formerly 
escaped us. 

The gain, however, derived from archzxo- 
logy as a factor of Old Testament study 
is not limited to history proper. The 
Hebrews formed one branch, or rather sub- 
division, of a great group of nations known 
as Semites, and it is well to remember that 
they were Semites before they became 
Hebrews. As Semites, it is but natural that 
they shared many atradition in common with 
their fellows dating from a period which 
still lies beyond the line of our knowledge, 
and is therefore denominated as prehistoric. 
But not only traditions, their customs and 
rites, just as their language, show traces of 
the time when the Semitic family had not yet 
been separated into certain well-defined 
groups. To understand the Hebrews, their 
mode of thought, their speech, their views 
of life, and, in large measure, their practices, 
and even the style of their literature, it is 
essential to know what the Semites in general 
were. Here archaxology again steps in, and 
through the broad but careful study of the 
customs, social and religious, of the ancient 
and modern Orient, we are enabled, for 
example, in the sacrificial regulations of the 
Pentateuch, to determine how far they repre- 
sent further'developments along the lines of 
common Semitic thought and practice, and 
also the exact point where the radical de- 
parture from the old lines, both in concep- 
tion and expression, takes place. 

On the other hand, in the prohibitions and 
warnings to be found in the Pentateuchal 
codes, we have evidence of a direct charac- 
ter that the Hebrews continued to observe 
customs which they had inherited from the 
past (as otherwise the prohibition would be 
uncalled for); and it is curious to note how 
in almost every such instance, as, for 
example, in the prohibition against mutilat- 
ing the flesh or cutting off one’s hair as a sign 
of mourning, archeological research has 
shown the custom to be one that may be 
traced back to a very remote antiquity. 

The conservatism peculiar to the Semites 
justifies the appeal to the modern Orient in 
many cases to make clear the meaning and 
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character of an ancient rite, The wailing 
women, who are never absent atan Arab 
funeral in Syria or Egypt to this day, and of 
whom Jeremiah speaks in a notable passage 
(Jer.g: 19), are mentioned already in an 
inscription of a Babylonian ruler, Gudea, 
whose age is not later than 3600 B, C. 

The more, therefore, we know of the world 
outside of the Bible, the better will we beable 
to understand the world inside of it. Much 
in the Old Testament is still obscure; many 
a passage, despite advancing knowledge, 
will probably always baffle understanding; 
but the difficulties and obscurities should 
make us welcome all the more readily what- 
ever light can be furnished through the ex- 
tended study of antiquity.—Prof. MZ. Jas- 
trow, Jr., in Sunday School Times. 


a> 


The Letter Killeth. 


BY CHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 


It is customary with ministers to quote 
this passage in reply to the representation 
of their tritics that the most characteristic 
teachings of Jesus are explained away and 
misrepresented by the commentators, the 
pulpit and the religious periodical press. 

Thereis certainly enormous discrepancy be- 
tween the literal precepts of Jesus on the one 
hand and the teaching and practice of nine- 
teenth century Christians onthe other. For 
instance: we resist evil and evildoers, both 
individually, when the occasion arises, and 
by the systematic employmentof constables, 
armies and navies. We teach the art of war 
in military schools; and even ministers and 
Young Men’s Christian Associations are now 
helping to make the rising generation regard 
war as respectable and praiseworthy by or- 
ganizing boys’ brigades in connection with 
their religious teaching. 

If the Gospels report accurately the lan- 
guage of Jesus, he seems to have approved 
and praised poverty, and to have disap- 
proved and condemned wealth,irrespective of 
the method of itsattainment. WeChristians, 
however, earnestly desire wealth, and make 
habitual and excessive efforts to attain it. 
We dread poverty for ourselves, and act, in 
many cases, as if we thought the poverty of 
others a fault instead of a merit. Moreover, 
many of those Christians who have become 
rich are making such good uses of their 
wealth as to be rightly considered benefac- 
tors of their country and their age. 

Jesus said: ‘‘Give to him that asketh of 
thee.”” We avoid promiscuous giving to 
beggars, and consider it far better, alike for 
the giver, the receiver and the community, 
so to organize our charity as to discourage 
lazy thriftlessness while we help those who 
are trying to help themselves. We observe 
that in Roman Catholic countries (where a 
literal observance of the precept, ‘‘Give to 
him that asketh thee,’’ is more extensively 
practiced than anywhere else) habitual in- 
dolence and beggary are not disreputable,and 
that those communities are ignorant and 
stagnant instead of progressive. 

In those same communities also we find 
the most thorough observance of another 
precept of Jesus: “Take no thought for the 
morrow.” Not only the ignorant and vulgar 
among the common people, but large por- 
tions of the clergy also, instead of maintain- 
ing themselves by industry, as the apostle 
Paul did, depend upon habitual beggary for 
their support, and enjoin on their hearers, as 
a duty, that method of alms-giving which 
enables them (the monks) to live without 
work. We, on the contrary, consider labor, 
with thoughtful provision for the future, not 
only right and honorable but an imperative 
duty; and we consider our recognition in 
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this country of the dignity of useful labor, 
and of the duty of each man to maintain him- 
self and those dependent on him, as a large 
constituent of our honorable distinction 
among the nations. 

Strange to say, our clergy defend and ex- 
tol these departures from the precept and 
example of Jesus, while at the same 
time they declare his teaching to be our 
authoritative rule of life, and himself a per- 
fect model for our imitation. They detend 
wars and take part in them, and help to cul- 
tivate preparation for war in military acade- 
mies and boys’ brigades, and at the same 
time praise Jesus as the Prince of Peace. 
They favor the accumulation of wealth, and 
evidently rejoice in the acquisition of it by 
their parishioners, and never preach about 
it as incompatible with entrance either into 
the kingdom of heaven or the church on 
earth. They discourage indiscriminate alms- 
giving and praise industry, forethought and 
selt-support, though Jesus, far from encour- 
aging these, called his disciples away from 
their bread-earning occupations and sent 
them abroad to depend, while preaching the 
kingdom of heaven, upon such food and 
shelter as might be offered them. 

Inreplying to this it is said—You must 
not betoo literal. The letter killeth. We 
must allow for oriental largeness of expres- 
sion, 

On the other side I would suggest—sup- 
posing, for a moment, that Jesus really in- 
tended to enjoin the observance of the pre- 
cepts in question in their literal meaning, 
what words could he use more emphatic and 
expressive than his actuallanguage? More- 
over, if, as the three synoptic gospels de- 
clare, he expected and announced his second 
coming in the clouds, with angels within the 
life-time of some who heard him, to execute 
a final judgment, would not the literal mean- 
ing of the precepts in question be the appro- 
priate one for his disciples during that brief 
period? 

Again, the illustrations and specifications 
which he gave in regard to those precepts 
decidedly favor the idea that their literal in- 
terpretation is the true one, Thus, after en- 
joining his disciples to take no thought for 
the food and raiment of the morrow, he 
specified sparrows and lilies as examples of 
his meaning, and expressly declared that, to 
those who sought first the kingdom of heaven, 
God would supply food and clothing just as 
he did to the sparrows and lilies. 

So, after commanding, ‘‘Resist not evil,’’ 
he shows that the literal meaning is the one 
intended, by specifying a turning of the 
other cheek, a going of the other mile, anda 
giving of cloak as well ascoat. I repeat, if 
he had intended a literal observance of these 
precepts, he could not have expressed them 
more strongly. 

Again, the example of his own life seems 
to show that he intended his disciples to 
practice just such non-resistance to injurious 
treatment, just such indifference to the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, and just such reliance 
that food and clothing would be provided 
for them, as he himself did. His avoidance 
and disparagement of marriage, and his ap- 
parent disregard of comfort,especially of the 
comforts of house and home, tend strongly 
in the same direction. His practice ex- 
plains and fortifies his most extreme pre- 
cepts; and his expectation of a speedy tri- 
umphant second coming explains the in- 
junction, for the short period in question, of 
a course of conduct which the almost unani- 
mous agreement of Christians assumes to 
be unsuitable and undesirable in modern life. 

a 
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Putting the Sculptor’s Art 
Schools. 


in Our 


By the help of Mr. Sidney H. Morse of 
Chicago, the class of ’96 in High School 1, 
Indianapolis,has made a start which we hope 
will stimulate other schools in the same 
direction. Theclass had Mr. Morse deliver 
a lecture to a large audience in the afternoon 
upon “The Sculptor’s Art” (illustrating the 
same by having a clay bust in process and 
by molding as he talked); and in the even- 
ing upon -‘‘Emerson,’’ based upon personal] 
recollections of the Concord seer. The pro- 
ceeds paid for the lectures and for the busts 
of Emerson and of Charles Darwin. The 
unveiling of the Emerson bust, later, was an 
impressive occasion. Emerson’s songs set 
to music were sung, speeches were made, 
and delicate and appropriate remarks were 
made by the sculptor as he unveiled the 
work of his hands—not of his hands either, 
for in the true Emersonian sense he told the 
audience that he did not know who made the 
bust—he had only been the “passive master” 
lending a hand. 

The class of ’96 first heard of Mr. Morse 
through Unity, and the writer feels sure 
that Unity wishes other classes to hear of 
him; for nothing could be worthier for pu- 
pils to do anywhere than to make their 
school home beautiful and to cast about it 
the refining influence that comes from hav- 
ing works of art constantly before the eye. 

Mr. Morse would be glad to repeat these 
lectures (he also has others) and to dupli- 
cate these busts along with those of Lowell 
and Lincoln and Carlyle. Communications 
in care of Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, 
will reach him. C.D. 


_————P °C 


Faith and Spirituality. 


Dean Swift says somewhere, ‘‘Of all the 
cants, God save me from religious cant.” 
To what base uses is the word faith frequently 
applied? From Jewish, as well as from 
Christian lips, we hear the complaint against 
the decay of faith, while, as the world goes, 
it really wants more of character. Who 
would not prefer the homespun qualities of 
candor and truthfulness to the superfine 
virtues that flow from sentimentality and 
episodical emotions? Thecry for more faith 
is but too often an underhand thrust at 
intellectuality, and, gentlemen, intelligence 
cannot be had forthe asking, and knowledge 
iS a precious acquisition. Of course, myster- 
ies, like the god-head of Jesus, must be 
‘‘spiritually discerned,’’ as St. Paul says, and 
a trinity ‘‘neither confounding the Persons 
nor dividing the Substance’’ defies the cun- 
ning of logic. But my contention is not 
with dogmatic or ecclesiastical Christianity, 
that may be safely left to the advanced wing 
of the church; it is only when the Jewish 
pulpit and the Jewish press play fast and 
loose with the word faith, which is of foreign 
coinage and never became current in Juda- 
ism, that suspicion is aroused. Sir William 
Hamilton with all his philological and philo- 
sophical acumen succeeded but indifferently 
in defining the term faith. Does it mean 
belief in the plenary inspiration of the Bible 
or subscription to the tenets of rabbinical 
legalism? To begin with, as regards the 
former, there are no commentators who have 
taken greater liberties with the scriptural 
text in fastening upon it arbitrary and fanciful 
constructions than the Talmudists and the 
Midrashic and Agadac writers. Thisim- 


plies a, monopoly against which the higher 
criticism has something to say; whatever 
may be understood by the word faith, 1! 
would indicate a facile confidence in persons 
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who seriously discuss angelology, demonology 
and astrology. Itis all very well when the 
Deutches, the Shechters and the Hoffmans 
make the unlearned world familiar with the 
flowers of rabbinical writings, but if they 
intend by it something more than edification 
for us Jewsin general, they act disingenu- 
ously and will miss the mark. The rever- 
ence for Jewish literature, inclusive of the 
Bible, will not be enhanced by claiming more 
for it than for any other kind of literature. 
As regards rabbinical contributions to litera- 
ture, any one not initiated in the original may 
now form some degree of judgment concern- 
ing their merits by consulting recent transla- 
tions. * 

There is a point of view from which the 
attitude of religious faith may be fairly esti- 
mated, when taken in the sense of a strong 
belief, founded on earlyimpression and educa- 
tion. It partakes here of the natureof a 
feeling, in being entirely devoid of any 
rational consideration in respect to its 
cogency- This is the only possible explana- 
tion of the tenacity by which doctrinal and 
traditional beliefs are held, though they 
are usually supplemented by afterthoughts. 
There is no risk in asserting that it must be 
a painful state of the mind to reconcile the 
attachment to inherited religious notions 
which are not verifiable with the results of 
the scientific method. The temptation is 
sometimes great to ascribe adhesion to pal- 
pable errors to a perverse disposition, indif- 
ference, or to questionable motives, but it 
is more charitable to attribute this mental 
condition to the undercurrent of race or 
nationality. Nothing is so _ preposterous 
that it may not be entertained and defended 
under this influence. Fortunately, the ele- 
ments of the good and the just, which are 
never entirely absent from any form of re- 
ligious belief (for man is acomposite being), 
are of permanent value, and gradually, under 
favorable circumstances, will gain the upper- 
hand. Itis the working of a power ‘‘that 
makes for righteousness.”’ 

Spirituality is another one of those terms 
which is thought to be turned with great 
effect against the habit of the mind that looks 
“foreand aft.”’ Itis now the fashionin many 
quarters to set the amiable factors of the 
mental constitution against factors of sterner 
quality, although conduct, which constitutes 
the far greater part of human life, is best 
arranged when they are appropriately 
blended. For example, love is a blessed 
faculty, but love is blind without justice; the 
yearning of the heart to be nearer unto God 
expresses a deep religious spirit, but the 
Psalmist also says, ‘‘salvation comes by 
righteousness.” The true inwardness of 
Spirituality is a disposition that appreciates 
and admires whatever is commendable, 
wotthy, noble, excellent and dignifies human 
nature; on the practical side, it means right 
living and nothing less. Spiritual poverty 
IS quite compatible with any amount of 
teligiousness, for it is usually coupled with 
an exaggeration of non-essentials. Culture 
and refinement, delicacy of sentiment and a 
nicety of the ethical instinct, constitute 
Spiritual accomplishments of the highest 
Order. We may take a lesson from history, 
Which shows that times of great zeal for the 
Lord did not prevent the prevalence of cor- 
fupt manners. The difference between the 
regime of the so-called spiritual, and that of 
the secular, persons that directed the affairs of 
man, is not worth speaking about. There is 
a faith and spirituality above all praise—the 
faith in the just and the good in all the rela- 
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P tages for instance, ‘*Die jiidishe Literatur seit Abschluss 


' Kanons,” by Rabbi I. Winter and Prof, Aug. 
unsche, . 
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tions of life, and the spirituality which be- 
longs toa beautiful soul. 


Churcbh-Door Pulpit 


Sermon Extracts. 


At last we have come to believe that re- 
ligion—the church, the Sabbath, the Bible 
—is for man, not God; for earth, not heaven. 
That our ‘‘service,” as it is called, should 
aim to help ourselves and our fellows. That 
we sing and pray to arouse our hearts to a 
full conception ui the beauty of holiness, 
not to please God or gain His favor. To 
help man, to improve the world, is the high- 
est worship of God. God needs nothing at 
our hands; there’is no good thing He will 
withhold if we seek it in the right way. 

Love of God is love of good, of happiness, 
of justice, of all pure and holy impulses. 
The old idea that God needs to be propiti- 
ated, that He craves our words of praise and 
prayer, that He demands the first and best 
of all for himself, is passing away, and in its 
place is coming the thought that our first 
and highest sacrifice is a pure life, a helpful 
hand; that loving words to all is the grand- 
est ‘*Ze Deum.” If what has been spent for 
God had been used to help humanity, how 
grand would have been the result. The 
church, the Bible, the Sunday, are helps, 
servants not masters, means notends. To 
be saved is not to care whether you are 
saved or not, if only others are made happy, 
and the world lifted into the sunlight of 
God. 

Religionis a selfish thing: **‘What shall 7 
do to be saved?” is its greataim. Thechurch 
of humanity asks: ‘‘What shall I do to save 
others?” not from God’s displeasure, but from 
their own lack of ears to hear, and eyes to see, 
and heart to feel the love of God which 
passes all comprehension. That men may 
believe in the goodness of God we must 
translate itto them in our own loving lives. 
God must be incarnated in man. We must 
strive to be the Christ to all who need.— 
Rev. R. B. Marsnu, of Peoria, Lil. 


— <a> ee 


I would develop the moral sense of every 
man sothat it could discern clearly between 
right and wrong. I would educate every 
inan up to such a standard of inorality that 
he would shun evil and follow good with no 
thought or care as to whether some god was 
watching him or not. I would educate the 
conscience of every man up to such a stand- 
ard of morality, that if all the gods would 
sleep or die, he would scorn to steal even 
though he stood, while all the world was 
wrapped in slumber, amid the unguarded 
treasures of his fellow men. I would edu- 
cate every man up to such a standard of 
morality, that one cent exacted wrongfully 
from another would burn his hand as though 
it were a fire-brand. I would educate every 
man up to such a standard of morality, that 
if all the gods should sleep or die, unpro- 
tected virtue on the darkest night would be 
as safe with him as though its wearer pil- 
lowed her head at home upon her mother’s 
sacred breast.—RrEv. M. W. Cuunn, Pu. D., 


of Luverne, Minn., in his address ‘*‘What Have 
We Left?” 


a 


Built upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief cornerstone.-——-Ephe- 


sians II., 20, 21, 

My own youth was spent in this church 
(Case Avenue, Cleveland) where we assem- 
bled to-night, and never, until taken under 
care of the Presbytery asa college studen’, 
did I know what the Westminster Standards 
were. I thought this church might be a 
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great exception, but lo, when settled in a 
church founded largely by Scotch Presbyte- 
rians, the only church in Cleveland that ever 
belonged to the Old School, 1 discovered 
things no better in this respect. Ofa large 
number of officers who are required to assent 
to our Standards, the same as the minister, 
but two or three have any knowledge even 
of the Form ofthe Articles, and so we might 
go through many of our churches. The ris- 
ing generation, so earnest in the Master’s 
work, so consecrated inchurch labors, whom 
we must have for elders and deacons, if not 
for future pastors, know almost nothing of 
these Standards. What is to be done? Is 
it not stultifying for these earnest laymen to 
assent to that of which they knew so little? 
* * * Surely one of two things must be done. 
We must revive the study of our Standards, 
Or revise these into a new, more concise, and 
simple creed for our officers and members, 
and to push for either of these ends at pre- 
sent is most difficult. The young people of 
our churches, yes, the same ones who form 
the noble bands of Christian Endeavorers, 
cry out against the theological, while the 
generation long on the scene of action cries 
out against that which savors of a new creed. 
The church has changed and is changing 
more than we realize. * * * We would not 
utterly discard theology from pew or pulpit, 
but we would hasten the era, whose noontide 
glory we pray may not be far distant, the era 
in which the spirit of St. John and his teach- 
ings shall prevail.—Rev. Arthur C. Ludlow. 
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Columbia. 


BY RUTH WARD KAHN, 


Oh glorious country mine, and free, 

With joy my heart looks up to thee 
Columbia. 

With pleasure see on every hand, 

Thy valiant sons in armor stand 


To do thy will. 


Thy banners floating to the breeze, 
Thy sylvan brooks and shady trees 
Make me rejoice, 
Thy flag floats from a peasants’ home 
As proud as from a mountain throne, 


And laughs with glee. 


No land has skies one half so fair, 
No sunbeams ever feel as rare 
As those of thine. 
Thy zephyrs, floating on their way, 
Kiss neither serf nor bonded clay, 
Nor ever shall. 


Thy sons are free, thy daughters free, 

Free from the mountains to the sea; 

Oh, this is why I love but thee— 
Columbia! 


OS 


Telepathy no doubt will explain much if 
it be allowed that it is possible for the me- 
dium, in or out of trance, to read the mind 
of those present, and the statements of the 
medium do not go beyond the knowledge of 
the sitters. Such instances are innumerable. 
Ido not believe that the greatest skeptic 
alive could spend a week in honestly inves- 
tigating this subject, by the aid of clairvoy- 
ance, without satisfying himself that people 
can, at any rate, describe events beyond 
their light or knowledge, which some may 
have learned telepathically by a process of 
thought reading. The minimum of belief 
the greatest agnostic would most assuredly 
arrive at.—Borderland. 
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The Sunday School 


The Fifth Year of the Six Years’ Course. 


The Growth of Christianity. 


BY REV. J. H. CROOKER. 


First Period: The Young Church: A. D. 30— 
A. D. 430. 


LESSON Il, 
The Apostolic Church, 


Suggestion to teachers:—Much of this material may be 
presented picturesquely to children by weaving it about 
the names: Hillel, Jesus, Paul. 


I. THE WORLD OUT OF WHICH CHRISTIANITY 
CAME. 

We now ask: What new seed was sown 
on the great world-field and out of what stock 
did it ripen? What fresh impulse did 
Christianity carry through those Mediter- 
ranean countries; and how and where did it 
originate? To answer these questions we 
must attend to certain great facts. The 
Hebrews, whose story is familiar to us, had 
been living in Palestine some centuries and 
had produced leaders like Samuel, David and 
Solomon, when, over two hundred years 
after the latter and over seven hundred years 
before our era, a great religious movement 
began in the midst of them, headed by pro. 
phets, or religious teachers, like Amos, Micah 
and Isaiah. These prophets spoke severely 
against idols and sacrifices, and taught that 
God is one infinite and holy being who simply 
demands of mankind reverence and right- 
eousness. They were great reformers, who 
put their chief emphasis on the necessity of 
a pure, just and merciful life. Along with 
their faith in Jehovah and desire for holiness 
of life, they cherished the bright hope that a 
day of the Lord would come when Israel 
would be exalted as a people, and justice 
and mercy would fill the earth. And this 
expectation, sometimes associated with a 
personal agent or ruler, but more often not, 
we have come to call the Messianic Hope. 
They did a great work, but found it hard to 
carry all their people with them in their new 
thoughts of God and human life. 

About 600 zn, c., Nebuchadnezzar overran 
the country, took Jerusalem, and transported 
many of the best families to the neighbor- 
hood of Babylon, five hundred miles east, 
the London of that time, where they lived in 
a colony. Here they were at school for over 
two generations, and a great change took 
place among them. In this winnowing and 
enriching discipline, they became extreme 
Puritans, forever abandoning idols and all 
thoughts of other gods beside Jehovah. They 
were closely knit together by their reaction 
against theviceand idolatry which surrounded 
them, while they were educated by the arts 
and sciences of the cultivated Babylonians. 

When they went back as Jews to the land 
of their fathers in Palestine, they were a 
new people; and though they built another 
temple at Jerusalem, yet they planted in the 
towns and villages another institution, the 
synagogue, which became, more and more, 
the real center of their religious life. Here 
was something new inthe religious world: 
the home of an educational and spiritual 
rather than a sacrificial form of religion; no 
outward altar, no slain victim, but the read- 
ing of scripture, spiritual prayers and ad- 
dresses full of heart experience about God, 
Duty and Destiny. It represented a moral 
and spiritual administration of religion. 
Here was a service of God that meant train- 
ing in reverence and righteousness. The 
synagogue was church, school-house, court 
and center of charities. 
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On for two centuries, the Jews were part 
of the Persian Empire, and while their 
spiritual life was unfolding in the synagogue, 
the influences of the Persian religion, espec- 
ially noblein its moral ideal and immortal 
hope, were enriching their lives, Then the 
Greeks became their masters, and, for two 
more centuries, another group of influences, 
working along humane and scientific lines, 
played upon them. Here then was a re- 
markable people, witha great natural gift or 
genius for religion, receiving successive race- 
trainings from three of the greatest peoples 
of antiquity: Babylonians, Persians and 
Greeks. All this enriched them like the 
study of an American student at a German 
university. 

About this time, another movement of 
great importance began, what is called the 
Dispersion. The Jews began to settle in the 
great cities abroad, Alexandria, Rome and 
others, and wherever they settled they were 
stimulated by the life surrounding them, while 
they became the source of new influences in 
those communities. These results followed: 
The Jewish synagogue abroad became more 
humane and catholic in spirit, and this new 
life made itself felt among the Jews at home, 
Also, those afhiliated centers of religious life 
abroad, beside educating the great world in 
their direction, would serve as receptacles 
into which a new movement could enter and 
from which itmight spread. Thus thesyna- 
gogue, aS an educational rather than a sacri- 
ficial form of religion, provided a home in 
which the noble teachings of the prophets 
could grow and fruit, It wasan open sphere 
where living experience could find expression. 
It was a wide open door through which all 
these quickening foreign influences could 
play to enrich without destroying the Jewish 
faith. 


ll, THE MASTER AND HIS MESSAGE, 


Out of the synagogues, so situated, would 
surely come, some day, a great religious 
genius, who, while gathering up in himself 
and carrying to perfection all these ele- 
ments just mentioned, would add the original 
quality of a sublime personality. In the 
fulness of time, that result appeared in 
Jesus of Nazareth, the child of the syna- 
gogue, nurtured on its prophetic ideal, 
speaking its ripened spiritual aspiration, 
winning his disciples from its members, 
who, in turn, clustered about him in a simi- 
lar organization, only broader and more 
spiritual. What he did was to break the 
husk, liberate the hidden life and add his 
own transcendent personal influence. Jesus, 
after having been long hidden out of sight 
behind dogma and rite, has in modern times 
been rediscovered by attending to the facts 
and reading the Gospels in a free spirit. 

We find that Jesus was a sublime soul, 
who took a fresh view of life, and saw that 
the kingdom of heaven is Inner Life: purity 
its condition, love its motive, service its 
method,—all comprehended in the two 
phrases, the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. He did not consider 
himself a sacrifice to God, but the servant 
of man. He exercised and still exercises a 
vast influence over mankind by the freshness 
and spirituality of his teaching, by the purity 
and loveliness of his character. He seems 
to have had a larger capacity than other ex- 
ceptionally gifted persons in healing the dis- 
tractéd and reforming the vicious. Thestory 
of what Pinel did with the insane probably 
illustrates a similar power. 

Just how Jesus connected himself with the 
Messianic Hope, or how he explained it, we 
cannot tell. Some Jews expected a great 
national Deliverer, others looked only for the 
final triumph of faith in the one true God, 
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and the peace and purity which would ac- 
company it. Jesus evidently felt that the 
Messianic expectation was, or would be, 
realized in himself and his work; and belief 
in him as the Messiah set him on a throne of 
power. But deeper than all this’ was the 
immense moral force of his personality and 
the life-giving character of his message, 
which had the simplicity, the directness and 
the earnestness that make it a gosfe/, or glad 
tidings. It brings God near as a loving 
Father who only asks repentance, forgive. 
ness and righteousness, It places our fellow 
man beside us asa brother to be loved and 
served. It brushes aside all vexatious rites 
and problems and liberates the soul [rem 
bondage by declaring: Livea true life from 
the heart out. That is all that God requires 
and all that man needs. 

Many of Jesus’s teachings were not espc. 
cially original. Rabbis and Stoics had said 
similar things about God and human life. 
And while he was indebted to his inheritance 
and environment, yet no one else had so 
lived and ‘taught as to make himself and 
message a religious movement. The rabbis 
had neither the freedom from tradition nor 
the personal qualities; the Stoics had neither 
the spiritual feeling northe help of a reli- 
gious impulse like the Messianic Hope, or a 
religious organism like the synagogue. 
What we call Christianity, the seed which 
was broadcast over the ancient world, was 
in its very kernel the influence and gospel of 
Jesus. The religicus conditions of his peo- 
ple made it possible for a religious move- 
ment to spread from him, while the situation 
of the Roman Empire made it possible for 
that movement to spread abroad and grow 
into a network of churches. 

lll, THE 


FIRST CHURCH, 


After the crucifixion of Jesus, his friends 
came to believe that he was alive at the right 
hand of God in heaven; and that he would 
shortly reappear and complete his work as 
the Messiah, “turning away every one from 
his iniquities.”” Just what the resurrection 
meant to the disciples at first or just what 
occurred to give them this belief, we cannot 


now tell, for the accounts are conflicting, and 


many things reported in the Gospels repre- 
sent what came to be believed years after- 
wards rather than what really happened. 
But it is clear that they did believe that he 
had been raised from the dead and clothed 
with power by the right hand of God; and 
this belief held them together in bright hopes, 
loving memories and a supreme courage. 
And their belief that Jesus was still alive was 
notin itself so very strange or unique; the 
disciples of other great teachers have held a 
similar faith respecting their beloved leaders. 
And though indispensable at the time, this 
belief was not the heart of Christianity; it 
had its disadvantages, making them watchers 
for his return rather than workers for the 
kingdom. These friends clung together ina 
sort of a temporary communal life, in a con- 
stant state of excitement and expectation, 
joyous and ecstatic, worshiping in the tem- 
ple like other Jews and differing from them 
chiefly in the belief that Jesus was the prom- 
ised Messiah. They broke bread in memoly 
of the Last Supper, baptized converts in the 
name of Jesus, and preached the gospel. 
And what was this gospel? That Jesus 
was a holy prophet like Moses, sent to lead 
the people to repentance and forgiveness 
(that they did not consider Jesus himself 
God is evident from the fact that they still 
went to the temple to worship); that he had 
been raised from the dead and would shortly 
reappear to destroy the ungodly and estab- 
lish righteousness; and that all must repe™! 
of their sins and live according to thosé 
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teachings which we find in the sermon 
on the mount. That is, they repeated 
the gospel of Jesus and added to it be- 
lief in his Messiahship and resurrection. At 
first they had no special forms or definite or- 
ganization, as Jesus had done nothing appar- 
ently to create a religious establishment. 
His own brothers and the apostles seem to 
have acted as leaders; and, prompted by the 
necessities of the case, they soon set apart 
seven men as deacons to take care of the 
tables at the common meal and distribute 
alms. (See Acts Il. 22, vi. 5.) 


IV. PAUL’S NEW DEPARTURE. 


These friends of Jesus held in their hands 
greater treasures than they knew. Jesus did 
represent a power capable of making the 
earth new, but in a far different fashion than 
they imagined. They little appreciated the 
greatness of his gospel; they little under- 
stood what its central principle implied. 
Finally, one of their number, Stephen, broad- 
ened probably with a touch of Greek culti- 
vation, did see something of this,—that if 
Jesus’s teachings be true, then the Jewish 
forms, especially the temple worship, should 
be set aside. The preaching of this doctrine 
by Stephen brought down the wrath of the 
priests and involved the new movement ina 
persecution, which scattered the disciples 
abroad, shook them loose from their attach- 
ment to Jerusalem, and also broadened their 
views and methods. 

And right here we come into contact with 
Paul, who carried this liberating work on 
mightily from this point and did what none 
of the others were inclined to do. The origi- 
nal disciples had seen no special meaning 
in Jesus’s death, but Paul, to accept Jesus as 
the Messiah at all, had to reinterpret his 
crucifixion and make it centralin his thought. 
Out of experiences which we cannot trace or 
explain, Paul came to look upon Jesus as 
something more than a Jewish Messiah; he 
brought him into connection with his theory 
of human nature and human history. He 
said: Man needs a new element to enable 
him to live in the spirit, superior to the 
flesh, free from sin. Jesus is the new Adam 
from heaven who brings to hand that spirit- 
ual element to perfect humanity; and by faith 
we Can appropriate it, becoming new crea- 
tures in him. Human history receives its 
explanation and consummation in Jesus; in 
him we find what human life from the begin- 
ning was meant to be; what it can beif we 
accept him and live in him. 

To Paul, Jesus’s death on the cross was the 
point where all this was completed: By dy- 
ing there and rising again he triumphed over 
the flesh and the devil; he brought the new 
life-energy, the spirit, into touch with man; 
and he displayed a method of self-sacrifice 
by which, with his help, all men can com- 
plete the same process in themselves, dying 
to sin to live unto God. Looking at the 
Cross from the plane of human necessity, he 
Saw in Jesus a perfect and universal means 
to righteousness, to peace with God—this 
was his ‘‘gospel of the cross.”” And in view 
of all this the Levitical law now came to an 
end; the thing it foreshadowed was accom- 
plished. All people can now come into the 
church on an equal footing and be free from 
all the old ordinances. In this way Paul be- 
came a great Apostle of Liberty, taking 
Christianity out of its narrow Jewish sanc- 

um and making it at once a spiritual faith 
and a universal religion free to all. This 
was something more than what Jesus had 
taught; no such views of human nature or 
is Own death are found in his message; and 
yet Paul carried out the Master’s general 
idea of life better than the Jerusalem dis- 
ciples. By his spiritual insight he freed 
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Jesus’s gospel from its Judaic limitations and 


‘set it on the platform of the world as a uni- 


versal religion, while by his mighty enthu. 
siasm and activity as a missionary he carried 
the influence and teaching of Jesus into 
many lands. The earlier disciples protested; 
there was conflict and bitterness; but Paul’s 
broader interpretation won the day. 

At the end of a generation from the cruci- 
fixion, the followers of Jesus,called Christians, 
existing as little groups or churches in many 
cities of the Roman Empire, constituted a 
new religious movement. The love of Jesus 
and desire to live like him was their binding 
and inspiring motive: Baptism in his name, 
as evidence of discipleship, and a common 
meal of thanksgiving in his remembrance 
were their simple forms. Their worship on 
the Sabbath and the Lord’s day following 
(our Sunday), included prayer, song and 
preaching—all as yet informal and sponta- 
neous. Theirsupreme desire was to live in 
holy fashion, apart from the world, with 
trust in God the Father and in hope of im- 
mortal life, loving one another, helping the 
poor, serving the distressed and sorrowing. 
And it was their firm conviction that Jesus 
would soon return and set up the kingdom 
of heaven on earth. 

See Allen, Christian History, vol. I , chaps. 1. 1., for a general 
view of these topics; the transition from Judaism to Christianity 
is ably treated by Toy, Judaism and Christianity, pp. 415-431; the 
best Jewish ethics of the time may be found in Taylor, Jewish 
Fathers; Schuerer, Jewish People, Div, Il., vol, Il., § 27, describes 
the synagogues; Weizsacker, Apostolic Age, vol. I., chaps. tttt., 


gives the freshest discussion of the early church; my little book, 
“Tesus Brought Back,”’ chaps. 1i-iv , may be found helpful, 


To Our Sunday Schools.—Sample copies for 
the first three lessons will be sent to all of our schools. 
Those schools which decide to use the lessons of this year 
are urged to subseribe as early as possible. 

——> + 


Che hoine 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun.-—Iin all thy ways acknowledge the Lord and he 
shall direct thy paths. 

fPon.-—Before honor is humility. 

Tues.— He that heareth reproof getteth understand 
ing. 

Wied.—Let not mercy and truth forsake thee. 

Thurs.— Faithful are the wounds of a friend. 

Fri.— He that honoreth his Maker hath mercy on 
the poor. 

Sat.—The labor of the righteous tendeth to life. 

—Proverbs. 
ooo 


Helpfulness Everywhere. 


———EE 


Not from his fellows only man may learn 

Kights to compare and duties to discern! 

All creatures and all objects, in degree, 

Are friends and patrons of humanity. 

There are to whom the garden, grove and field 

Perpetual lessons of forbearance yield; 

Who would not lightly violate the grace 

The lowliest flower possesses in its place; 

Nor shorten the sweet life, too fugitive, 

Which nothing less than Infinite Power can give. 
— Wordsworth. 


The Next One. 


‘‘Why, auntie, I thought you were all 
through?” 

‘So Iam, with my work,’’ returned Aunt 
Carrie, as with a smile she went on thread- 
ing her needle. ‘‘I’m only trying to smooth 
the way for the next one.”’ 

‘‘Who, for instance?’ questioned Will, 
curiously. 

‘¢Well, suppose that, just as papa is start- 
ing for business to-morrow morning, he dis- 
covers he is about to lose a button from his 
coat, and can only spare about two minutes 
in which to have it sewed on. Don’t you 
think it would be quite a relief for mamma 
to find her needle already threaded? ’”’ 
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‘‘Of course, for I shouldn’t think any one 
could find that little bit of an eye at all, if 
they were ina hurry. I had a dreadful time 
the other day when I wanted to mend my 
ball. I’m sure I would have been glad to 
be your next one, then.” 

“Suppose again, Will, that whoever 
dropped that piece of wood upon the cellar 
steps had stopped to pick it up, remember- 
ing that some one else would be coming 
that way soon: wouldn’t it have been worth 
while? Just think how poor Bridget has 
suffered from her fall, and how the whole 
household has been inconvenienced.” 

‘Yes, auntie, and, if I’d wiped up the 
water | spilled this noon, sister wouldn’t 
have been obliged to change her dress when 
She was in such a hurry to get back to 
school; but a fellow’d have to keep pretty 
wide awake to remember every time.’’ And 
with a thoughtful expression on his boyish 
face, Will passed out of the house and to- 
ward the front gate, leisurely eating a ba- 
nana as he went. 

Reaching the sidewalk, he threw down 
the banana skin, and went his way; but 
presently he turned and looked hard at the 
yellow object lying there upon the pavement, 
and then, quickly retracing his steps, he 
picked it up and flung it far into the road. 

Turning toward the house, he saw his 
aunt watching him from the window; and 
with a merry laugh he lifted his hat and 
bowed, while she, in turn, nodded approv- 
ingly.—AMorning Star. 
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The Coon that Stole the Cakes. 
BY MAY R. HAYMES. 


Cunning the coon 
Perched on a rail, 
Blinking his eyes, 
Twirling his tail, 
Dunony’s long ears 
lle likes to tweak, 
Chuckles with glee 
‘Lo hear him squeak. 
Tabby he’ll tease, 
‘Torment the maids, 
With Fido frisk, 
Planning new raids. 
Clara, the cook, 
Makes currant buns, 
The milkman rings, 
Away she runs. 
Cometh the coon 
With nimble trot, 
ragrant the cakes, 
Spicy and hot. 
Snifling, he spied 
A dainty treat; 
I.nowing no law 
But ‘*good to eat,—”’ 
Ile helped himself, 
Ate every one; 
Friend Fido winked, 
And thought it fun. 
Tabby mi-aoued, 
‘*You are to blame,”’’ 
And Bunny stamped, 
‘It is a shame.” 


Loud cried the cook, 
‘If | was queen, 
That coon would not 
Again be seen.”’ 
———_—__—>-0 
THE books recommended to be read in 
connection with the Fifth Year’s Course of 
Sunday School Lessons, are for sale by the 
Unity Publishing Co,, 175 Dearborn Street, 
at a reduced price. Prices sent on applica- 
tion. 
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Wotes from the Ficld 


State Conferences. 


im ee 

Jowa, at Sioux City} Oct. g, II. 
Minnesota, at Minneapolis, Oct. 14, 15. 
Michigan, at Kalamazoo, November. 


ee 


Semi-Centennial Celebration of 
the First Universalist Church 
of Erie, Pa. 


Notice to the Speakers at the Erie Con- 
gress. 

The Semi-Centennial celebration of the 
Universalist church of Erie, Pa., will begin 
Tuesday morning at 10 o’clock, Sept. If, in 
the church, West Ninth street, this city. It 
will last three whole days and there will be 
three sessions each day. It is highly desir 
able that all those who have been assigned 
places on the program should be on hand 
as early as possible. We desire to start off 
with a large attendance, I therefore ask our 
friends, as a personal favor, to aim to get 
here by Monday night or [Tuesday by 10 
a.m. If thisis impossible for all, then come 
just as soon as possible, Notify either the 
pastor or the chairman of the entertainment 
Mr, P. A. 
Locke, 110 West ‘Tenth street, is chairman 


of said committee. 


committee when to expect you, 


HloOWARD MACQUEARY, 
446 West Ninth St. 
Erie, Pa., Sept. 35 '94:- 
Program. 

TUESDAY, September II, 10,00 A. M.— 
Address of Welcome by the pastor. ‘‘His- 
tory of the Erie Church’’ by the pastor. 
Reminiscences by various speakers. ‘‘A 
Half Century of Universalism,” by Rev. I. 
M. Atwood, D. D. 2.30 p. M.—‘*Reformed 
Judaism and Liberal Christianity,’’ Rabbi 
Moses J. Gries. ‘Progressive Orthodoxy 
and Universalism,” Rev. F. A. Bisbee. Dis- 


cussion (ten minute 


speeches). 7.30 P. 
M.—‘*Unitarianism and Universalism,” Rev. 
Thos. R. Slicer, D, D. “The Universalism 
of the Future,’’ Rev, E. L. Rexford, D. D. 

WEDNESDAY, September 12, 10,00 A. M. 
—‘*Higher Criticism of the Old Testament,”’ 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, D. D. ‘The 
Growth of the Hebrew Idea of God,’’ Rev. 


A. B. Curtis, Ph. D. Discussion. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S MEETING. 

2.30 rp. M.—‘‘History of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union,’’ Mr. Herbert Bb. 
‘‘Work of the Y. P. C. U.,” Rev. 
Harry L. Canfield. ‘‘influence of the Y. P. 


Briggs. 


C. U. upon the Church,’’ Rev. Carl F. 
[lenry. 
THE WOMAN QUESTION. 
7.30 P. M.—‘**Marriage and Divorce,”’ 


Iflelen H. Gardener. ‘*Woman’s Industrial 
Kights and Wrongs,’’ Miss Harriette A. Key 
ser, ‘**Should Ilave the Ballot?’’ 
Mrs. Clara B. Colby, Editor Woman's Trib- 


une. 


Women 


‘Woman in England and America,” 
Kev. Margaret A. Brennen, 

THURSDAY, September 13, 10.00 A. M.— 
“Criticism and Faith,” Rev. Orello Cone, 
D. D. ‘Evolution and Universalism,” Rev. 
Chas. Fluhrer, D. D. Discussion. 2.30 P. 
M.—‘*Progressive Universalism,’’ Kev. M. 
Hl. Hloughton. ‘*A Union of Liberal Re- 
ligious Societies,” Kev, A. N. Alcott.  Dis- 
cussion, 7.30 P. M.—‘‘Crime and 
nals,’’ Rev. F. W. Betts. ‘**The Church and 


Industrial Problems,’’ Kev. H. H. Barber. 


Crimi- 


‘Some of the Political Issues of Today,’’ 
lion. John T. Harris. 


—_-_ - —-—-—-— 


Battle Creek, Mich. 

Rev. V. E. Southworth, formerly of Ware, 
Mass., is to preach in the Independent 
church at Battle Creek, during the month of 
September. G. 

Dixon, Ill. 
The liberal movement at this place under 
the auspices of the Congress of Liberals has 
had the benefit of Mr. Alcott’s leadership 
during the month of August. As a conse- 
quence the interest has steadily increased, and 
on the last Sunday of the month the people 
effected a permanent organization. G. 
Fargo, N. Dak, 
Kev. William Ballou, of the First Unitarian 
Church in Fargo, spoke July 15 on ‘**The 
Socialistic ‘Trend,”’ especially discussing the 
recent strike at Chicago, and his address has 
been published in a little pamphlet. G. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Rev. J. M. Seaton, of the last class in the 
Meadville School, is to assist Kev. G. L. 
Chaney in his southern work during the 
coming year. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
On Sunday, Aug. 5, Rev. G. B. Penney 
preacheda sermon On “Patriotism vs. Hypno- 
lism,’? which was an earnest appeal for men 
to rise from nationality to the higher concep- 
tion of humanity. It was published in full in 
the Daily Dispatch of the following Sunday. 
G. 
Sextonville, Wis. 
A grove meeting was held here on the 26th 
of August, at which addresses were given by 
Rev. J.C. Allen, Rev. Sophie Gibb, Rey. 
Alice B. Loomis, and Rev. 5. B, Loomis, It 
was expected that Mr. Jones would take part 
in the meeting, but he was prevented from 
doing so. G. 
Toledo, O. 
Rev. A. G. Jennings, of Toledo, sends out 
a postal card to his parishioners reminding 
them that services will be resumed on Sept. 
2. This seems a very good idea, especially 
when accompanied by the following list of 


interesting subjects to be discussed in Sep- 


tember: ‘*Our Present Industrial Problem, or 

Sources and Distribution of Wealth;’’ ‘‘A 

Way out of Our Difficulties; ‘*Hlow can 

Jesus be most Helpful to the Present Age;”’ 

“Tlypnotism.’’ G. 
Wausau, Wis, 

Rev. Seward Baker, of the last class in the 
Meadville Theological School, has accepted 
a call to the Universalist church in this place. 

G. 

Rev. William M. Jones, formerly the Uni- 
versalist pastor at Columbus, Ohio, has en- 
tered the Unitarian fellowship, and accepted 
a call tosettle over the First Unitarian Church 
at San Jose, Cal, 


TN! OO 


Correspondence 


The Ethics of Protection. 
Epirok Uniry:—the article on ‘*The 


Ethics of Free Trade,’’ in a recent issue, is 


not only trenching on disputed grounds but 
will, doubtless, be considered as entering into 
controversial politics and in support of one of 
the great political parties. ‘This is, I fear, 
unfortunate for the cause UNiIty stands for 
and an injustice to a large class of intelligent 
people, who, while their faith in ethics is of a 
high order, believe, as do much of the larger 
part of our people, that they owe duty first to 
the family and the nation. Out of which duty 
performed, may come, should come as the 
family aud the nation progress, an ability 
and willingness to help others within and 
without the nation; will come when education 
in ethical directions has made greater progress 
—when faith in ethics has become more 
prevalent—when it will no longer be ‘*‘talked 
of as mere morality.”’ 

Some one has said, **Ethics is now in the 
April of its growth.’’ It may be said, planted 
in the autumn on, perhaps, poorly prepared 
ground, passed through a winter of nearly 
twenty centuries, and now, in the month of 
April of the world’s progress, promising a 
beautiful yield, if the cultivation is thorough 
and done The growth, 
sufficient to draw 
from for general purposes, without detriment 
to its future value. 


with judgment. 
however, has not been 


besides in its present 
condition, its unripe state, the extensive use 
proposed in the article referred to, would fail 
to produce the results hoped for—thus taking 
from its character when more fully matured, 
In other words, the time has not arrived for 
making so broad an application of ethics 

the progress made in education in that direc- 
tion is entirely too limited, the conditions are 


in no way fitted for it. Nowis the time to 


plant and cultivate zealously in the minds and 
hearts of the children, with the hope that 


they will become the parents and grand- 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 


PRICE 


CREAM 


BAKING 


POWDER 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 


40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 
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UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, 


Sept. 24, 1894. 
HEADQUARTERS AT THE 


United States Hotel, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


20230202 


TERMS: To Delegates and Members 
attending the Conference, $3 per diem, 

For one person occupying double room 
alone, $4 per diem. Double rooms will 
not be reserved for single persons, unless 
ordered and price understood in advance. 


For Parlors, including Bath, etc., $5 per 
diem. 


Rooms will be assigned a day or two 
before Conference, in the order in which 
applications are received. 

@ee@ec fo 


For the accommodation of those who may wish 
to make a longer stay at Saratoga than the fou: 
days occupied by the Conference, these rates wil! 
cover the time for a full week, ending September, 


In all cases where rooms are wanted by 
parties attending the National’ Conference, 
the name of every personin the party must 
be sent, or the rooms will not be reserved. 


It is also particularly requested that but one of 
a party communicate with us in making arrange- 
ments for rooms; and, in case any member of a 
party decides not to come, we may be notified at 
once, in order to avoid confusion. 

All persons intending to come to our hotel will 
confer a favor by writing as early as possible, en- 
gaging rooms in advance, so they may be assigned 
and ready before arrival. 

Communications will be acknowledged by postal 
card. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY, 


PROPRIETORS. 


To Introduce 


METCALF 
LINEN 


WRITING PAPER 


{The finest made—for Polite Correspondence), 
WE WILL SELL FOR 


75 cents 


. Quires [72 aw ge fe and 
-nvelopes to match of Three 
Fashionable Sizes, assorted 
12 sheets of Azure and 12 
sheets of Cream of each size 


METCALF 


STATIONERY CO. 
136 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Regular retail price for 
this package is $1.50. 


J. G GLINNIN, ~ 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


ELGIN DAIRY MILK and GREAM 


2735 INDIANA AVENUE, 
OHIOAGO. 


—— | 


For Fine Tailoring at Lowest Prices Visit 


M.GUTTIMANN, 
FINE TAILORING, 


2901 Cottage Grove Ave., CHICAGO. — 


COMPLEXION POWDER 


ZIs an absolute necessity of refined toilet in 
this climate. Pozzoni’s combines every 
element of beauty and purity. 


—~—Ss—d 


A. B. RUSS & CO. 


UNDGRTARERS, 


161 Twenty-Second Street, 
CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE SOUTH, 209. 
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parents of a continually progressing people, 
who will extend in the tmes to come more 
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— All thatcan be put ona 4 set reed action 
11_ NECESSARY STOPS— without attaching bogus stops, viz. : 
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Horn, Celeste, Treble Coupler, Bass Coupler, Grand Organ and Right 
Knee Swell and Left Knee Swell. The above 4 set reeds and 11 neces- 
sary stops are placed at the disposal of the performer and the action 
is characterized by greater power, variety and brilliancy of tone, com- 
bined with the most exquisitive purity and sweetness, in addition to 
the music contained in an ae eae 6 ot tteeshaeednateaid 
— Constructed o e best grade of so 
DESCRIPTION OF CASE — black walnut, handsomely finished, 
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fret work, large music cabifiéfswinging front fall board, two lamp 
stands, convenient handles for moving. It is entirely new in design, 
and is as illustrated incut. The 7 rn ee aa ss 
— is simple yet scientific and durable 
INTERIOR CONSTRUCTION— not lable to get out of order and 
easily adjusted in case of any disarrangement,; working parts are free 
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of material used, and you will never find in one of the Oxford organs 
blotting paper instead of felt; cloth instead of leather; oil-cloth in- 
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THE TONE— which is the most important part of an instrument, is 
umes full, sweet, round, sympathetic, and harmonious, with 
_ volume, variety and brilliancy, combined with great power. 
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weakness of human nature-—will probably 
continue to b: for generations to come, re 
gardless of whose party is in power. 

Because of these things, a well prepared 
article on **The Ethics of Protection,’’ i” ¢he 
interest of our own people,——waiting the prog- 
ress to be made in the generations to come 
by ethical teaching —written by a_ broad- 
minded capable man from an ethical stand- 
point, based on the knowledge coming from 
the practical workings of the past and present 
protection measures, ——sol fo sustaina theory, 
would be a valuable effort in the interest of 
our people and a help in ethical education, 


C.H. W. 


Baraboo, Wis. 


Trilby. 
Deak UNtry: Iwas glad to see the crit- 
icism on **Trilby,’’? a story which has inter- 
ested so many, but my reading of it was 
somewhat different from It 


seems to me that the author’s idea was that 


your writer's. 
only that which touches and besmirches the 
soul is sin. ‘Trilby’s spirit was peculiarly 
pure and noble—that which she did in the 
beginning she did not realize as wrong; when 
she did she forsook it. 


deceit towards her little 


Ifler selfish act of 


brother was con- 


sctously base, so she felt the sting of it as 


she did not the immoral life which the 
Krench model is not taught is wrong. One 
can only live as high as is seen. We are 


punished by world laws for what it deems 
wrong, but not by the law of conscience, and 
that is probably why neither George Eliot nor 
lrilby felt guilty. Iam not excusing their 
icts, or saying for a moment they are good 


to emulate. 


I doubt if an American girl 
could do as Trilby did and remain so pure; 
our standard is higher than the Parisian, — 
but I also doubt if any clear-minded person 
could be injured by reading ‘*Trilby;’’ and 
if the wrong must be considered, certainly 
her sorrows might serve as a warning, while 
her nobility— giving up all that life held dear 
—and her sweet, unselfish simplicity must 
bring their lesson of good. 
Chicago. 


A. D. W. 
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Injustice in Defence of Justice. 
Eprror Unity: Inf yourissue of Aug. 16, 
avery able article frcm the pen of Henry 
Ware Allen appeared, entitled **The Ethics 


of Free Trade.’’ makes 


In this the writer 
the following statement: 


Prohibition of the liquor business, though prom- 
ising a state ofaflfairs eminently desirable in con- 
trast to the misery now caused by drunkenness, 
must be condemned because it involves so much 
injustice; and its failure, wherever tried, might 
easily have been anticipated had the test of just- 
ness been carefully applied to the proposition in 
the first place, 

If prohibition of the liquor traffic ‘‘involves 
so much injustice,’’ other prohibitory laws 
must be charged with the same defect. The 
object, or aim, of prohibitory liquor laws is 
the same as of all other laws,—to protect 
society from the pernicious results of trade, 
which is a social institution. That the evil 
results of the liquor business, as compared to 
its benefits, are of exceptional magnitude and 
gravity, no one,can dispute. Why prohibit 
gambling, the sale of opium, cigarettes and 
liquor to minors? Why all these restrictions, 
these infringements on our personal liberty,if 
they ‘‘involve so much injustice’’? 

The writer’s bold statement in regard to 
the failure of prohibition wherever it is 
tried, is hardly in harmony with justness, 
This can be proved with facts; and facts are 
stubborn things. In comparing ‘‘the misery 
now caused by drunkenness” in our prohibi- 
tion states with the condition in other states 
in the union, the difference speaks in un- 
mistakable terms in favor of the former. 


This criticism, Mr. Editor, is not a plea 


forthe Prohibition party—it is a plea for 
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justice and a disinterested treatment of a very 
grave reform question. 


Portland, O. JOHN L. ERICKSEN. 


Open Letter to the Editor of ‘‘The Univer- 
salist.”’ 


[We have no interest in the denomina- 
tional politics of the Universalists and, as we 
have frankly confessed, a rapidly decreasing 
interest in the denominational politics of the 
Unitarians. We care nothing for the contro- 
versy indicated in the communication below, 
but inasmuch as our brother Alcott seems to 
be suffering a mild kind of persecution at the 
hands of his denominational captains on ac- 
count of the interest and service he has ren- 
dered the cause of fraternity and co-oper- 
ation represented by the Liberal Congress, 
we give space to his communication because 
he requests it. The article, as indicated, 
was addressed to the Universalist, and its 
publication was refused by that paper al 
though it seems to be an attempt tocorrect cer- 
tain misrepresentations, made in that paper, of 
Mr. Alcott’s article explaining the nature of 
the Liberal Congress. We trust our brethren 
of the Universalist fraternity will not be 
much disturbed over the perturbations of 
Brother Cantwell. He is more than half 
right. Every lift that is given by a Univer 
Salist or anybody else to the movement that 
seeks to synthesize the liberal movements of 
this country, is antagonistic to the interest of 
his sect. Brother Cantwell means well. Ile 
thinks that a Universalist sect is still needed 
in the world and that humanity is so suffering 
for want of his dogmatic gospel of no hell on 
the other side of death, that it is his duty to 
be a Separatist here in order that he may be 
a Universalist there. Let us cease our 
wrangling, brethren, and take hold to 
reduce the bitterness and backbiting of the 
world.—EDITOR. | 

I wish to correct a mistake you have made 
through acareless reading of my article. 
You say: ‘*The Evangelical Alliance is 
quoted as an example of the congress.’’ It 
is not socited. Itis cited as an instanceof 
incorporation;,and to show how incorpora- 
tion does not of itself create a new church, or 
sect, as youclaim it does. You again assert: 
‘‘When the congress organized and incorpo- 
rated, it made itself by that action a new 


body of religionists.’ , 


Every state and gen- 
among Universalists, and 


every state and general conference among 


eral convention 


Unitarians, refutes your argument. And 
each of these, moreover, aids directly or in- 
directly in organizing other churches on its 
‘sown particular basis.’? Each of these has 
Are they all, therefore, so 


many new churches, so many new bodies of 


its propaganda. 


religionists? 

Your attempt to answer the illustration 
taken from the relation of the several states 
to the federal union is pointless because it is 
wholly gratuitous. It only serves to reveal 
the real nature of your fear respecting the 
congress. Don’t be afraid. While the con- 
gress is not anew body of religionists if judged 
by the true Universalism, it might with some 
show of reason be called new if judged by 
the false Universalism of some among our 
Probably we here find the real 
ground of your criticism and its explanation. 


own people. 


A word in conclusion in regard to printing 
my article. You say: ‘‘It is altogether a mat- 
ter of grace, and not of equity, that Mr. Al- 
cott’s article is hereby promised a place.’’ I 
am well aware, as are many others, that it is 
only of ‘grace’? that libera!t Universalist 
ministers get into your columns. But we are 
tired of Calvinistic grace; we only want Uni- 
versalist equity. 
a denominational paper instead of a partisan 
paper, we should all have equal rights, 
equity, in its columns, And there will be no 
peace till we get it. Those Universalist 
ministers who took part in the Liberal Con- 
oress have been held up to reprobation in 
your editorials, mentioned by name, called 
‘the well-known Universalist contingent,’’ 
and if they desire the privilege of setting 


If the Universalist were 


themselves right in the paper, it is granted, 
not of equity, but only of ‘‘grace.”’ 

The word liberal seems to excite the es- 
pecial dislike of the editor. The next we 
know he may be revising Paul. ‘‘Stand 
fast, therefore, in the liberty wherewith 


Christ hath made us free, and be not en- 


tangled again with the yoke of bondage.’’ 


And a greater than Paul said: ‘*Ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free. Ifthe Son, therefore, shall make you 
free, ye shall be free indeed.’’ It was the 
liberal idea that created the New Testament. 
Elgin, Ill. A. N. ALCorT. 
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What the Talmud Teaches. 


— ————— 


In these days of Anti-Semitic propaganda 
the great influence of ancient Jewish litera- 
ture upon the formation of our moral code is 
often overlooked, The Talmud, the moral 
and religious guide of the Hebrew, is often 
regarded as a collection of rules fitted only to 
preserve the spirit of intolerance. A con- 
trary view is given in Letsure //our, London, 
from which we quote: 

‘If we knew the Talmud as we know 
another book, we should speak of it with 
greater civility. We should find in it a great 
deal that has shaped our lite and mind, 
Nothing seems unknown to it, not even the 
terms of Redemption, Baptism, Grace, Faith, 
Salvation and Regeneration. It is the Law, 
or a commentary of the Law, yet it is for the 
spirit of the Law as distinct from its letter, in 
its most impressive teaching. ‘Do unto 
others as you would be aone by,’ was old 
Talmudic lore. It taught that this world 
was a vestibule to the next, and that develop- 
ment is continuous in a future state. It is 
best seen, of course, in the gems, and some of 
them are of the first water, though they have 
occasionally to be picked out of the mud. 
‘Be thou the cursed, not he whocurses. Be 
of them who are persecuted, not of them 
who persecute,’ is from this store of Jewish 
thought. And soare these: ‘The end and 
aim of all wisdom are repentance and good 
works.’ ‘It isa woman alone through whom 
God’s blessings are vouchsafed to a house.’ 
‘He who gives charity in secret is greater than 
Moses himself.’ 

‘*The book is not always on this high level. 
Sometimes it is merely shrewd and caustic 
and worldly-wise. ‘The soldiers fight, and 
the kings are the heroes.’ The sun will go 
down all by himself without your assistance.’ 
‘He in whose family there has been one 
hanged, should not say to his neighbor: 
Pray hang this little fish up for me.?: ”’ 

‘Our proverb of the indelicacy of talking 


of rope in certain circumstance only puts the 


Yo can easily have the best if 
== you only insist upon it. 
They are made for cooking and 
heating,in every conceivable slyle 
and size for any kindof fuel and 
with prices from +10 to + 70. 
The genuine all bear this trade. 
mark and are sold with a written 
guarantee. First-classmerchants 
everywhere handle them. 
madEORY ‘The Michigan Stove Company. 
LARGEST MAKERS OF STOVES AND RANGES IN THE 
DETROIT, CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK CITY. 


Cures 
OTHERS, 


WILL 


Cure You. 
AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


WEAK 


MORE THAN KIN. 


By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


Author of ** Poems,” ‘Essays,’ ‘Legends from Story- 
land,” ‘‘St, Solifer,” ‘A Grateful Spirit,’ *'Hap- 
piness Jrom Thoughts,” etc., etc. 


A new book, unique in its plan, its literary style 
and its dress. The individuality of the style brings 
to mind what was remarked by a critic on the ap- 
pearance of the author's essays seven years ago, 
thatit would ‘‘delight all lovers of good English 
prose’ and was ‘‘a contribution of lasting value to 
our literature in very condensed and original 
form ”’ 

In its plan More THAN Kin is not a book of es- 
says, nor is it a treatise, nor is ita novel; yet it has 
some traits of allthese. Its thoughts are grouped 
around a simple story of daily living, with no plot, 
and only the slightest of incident, but with atleast 
two characters beautifully and strongly developed. 
Through the whole book runs a consecutive study 
of kindness in its. various phases, and the pages 
are enlivened by frequent illustrative instances, 
some of which are drawn from ancient and modern 
writers, some from daily experience, and some, it 
may be conjectured, are inventions of the author. 

Altogether itis a book to read and re-read, to 
take up at a moment of weariness for the delight- 
ful uplift it gives; to study as a text book in the 
greatest of sciences—the science of living. 


1i5mo., 334 pages. 


Holiday Edition, half cloth, $1.00. 
Full Cloth, in two colors, $1.50 postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Mozoomdar’s Book 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages, 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 

best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
a sentence or two from the author's Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic? He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 
agencies primarily employed for the propaga- 
tion of ‘he gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 
in Asia. Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 
English manners and customs about him and 
with the temper and spirit of an Englishman 
in him. Hence it is that the Hindu people 
sbrink back. . . . Go to the rising sunin 
the East, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his 
glory and in the fullness and freshness of the 
primitive dispensation. In England and Eu- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 
pene there we find the life of Christ formu- 
ated into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 
bols. . . . Look at this picture and that: 
this is the Christ of the East, and that of the 
West. When we speak of the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of Sneotogy, form- 
alism, ethical and physical force. hen we 
speak of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
carnation of unbounded love and grace.” 


Thirteen Chapters, viz., The Bathing, Fast- 
ing, Praying, eaching, Rebuking, Weeping, 
Pilgriming, Trusting, Healing. Feasting, Part- 
ing, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 

The existence of this book is aphenomenon, 
more than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fresh 
and very suggestive study of the character and 
person of Christ.—Christian Union. 


It is astroke of genius. lt contains a whole 
philosophy of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
ental. e is only to be rightly interpreted by 
the Oriental mind. This fascinating book comes 
as a revelation of essential Christianity.—The 
Critic. 

FOR SALE BY 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


“195 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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September 6, 1894. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.—- Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


KO 


al 
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Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


matter in another way. ‘Teach thy tongue 


to say, I donot know.’ ‘Commit asin twice, 
and you will think it perfectly allowable ’ 

‘‘It is a well established fact that the sen- 
Mishna contain 
the 
history of religious philosophy.’’—Zitera’y 
Digest, 


tences of the fathers in the 


some of the sublimest ethical dicta in 
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Beware of Ointments for Catarrh: 


that contain Mercury, 
as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole sys- 
tem: when entering it through the mucous 
surfaces. Such articles should never be used 
except on prescriptions from reputable phy- 
sicians, as the damage they will do is ten fold 
to the good you can possibly derive from 
them. MHall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
by F. |. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains 
no mercury, and is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. In buying Hall's Catarrh 
Cure be sure you get the genuine. It is 
taken internally and is made in Toledo, Ohio, 


by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 
[Sold by all Druggists, price 75c. per 
bottle. 
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A Sweeping Land-Reform. 


A radical reform has been carried through 


: | 
on the estates of one of the wealthiest land- | 


owners in Germany, the Prince of Fiirsten- 
of the Black 
and Wiirtem 


berg, who owns a large part 
Forest in the States of Baden 
berg. The Prince intends to give single-tax 
a fair trial, and the magnitude of his social- 


political experimcnts can onfy¥ be appreciated 


cancel the contract. the 


Prince foregoes, and permits the heirs of ten- 


This privilege 


ants to continue the occupation, instituting 


thereby an hereditary tenantry. These are 
only the main features of the reforms, by 
which the Prince intends to shield the eco 
nomically weaker party toa contract of lease 
from financial loss or embarrassment.’’— 
Translated for 7he Literary Digest. 
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Announcements 
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The Fraternity of Liberal Ke- 
ligious Societies in Chicago. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi- 
cate the special fellowship with which the 
societies have been identified; but for all local, 
ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 
growing less and less in iniportance, when 
used to differentiate the one from th other. 
[he pastors and societies named below have 
a growing sense of community of work and 
interest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
secration of the life that now is, and the 
ennobling of our city, our country and the 
world, 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
Boulevard and Langley 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 

CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Centra? 
Music Hall, corner of State and Randolph 
streets, David Swing, Minister. 

CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 
So Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister, 

CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH (Unitarian), 


Oakwood 
Jenkin 


corer 
avenue, 


corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
|W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 


when we remember that the tenants on his!corner of Warren avenue and Robey street. 


‘Never Miss 
Such as This! 


Special-True-Rich - 
Solid and Durable. 


YOU KNOW THIS ADVERTISEMENT WOULD NOT 
BE ACCEPTED BY THE EDITOR OF THIS PAPER 
IF IT WAS NOT CENUINE. ORDER TO-DAY. 


LY PALS 
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WwW e ces and 
REFUND MONEY IF COODS ARE 
NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


estates number more than five thousand. The 


Abend Zeitung, Augsburg, comments on 
these reforms in the relation between tenant 
and landlord as follows: 

‘‘The Fiirstenberg Estate in future re- 
nounces public taxes paid formerly by the 
¢enants, This 


school, state, fire-insurance and parish taxes. 


includes county, church, 
Special provision is made to relieve holdings 
which had to pay separate contributions for 
the assistance of the poor. The Estate, in 
future, pays all such dues out of its own 
funds. Having noticed that the tenants, 
unfortunately, often neglect to insure their 
helds against damages caused by hailstorms, 
he encourages them to insure their produce by 
paying 20 per cent. of all dues on a recorded 
nsurance. The Estate is situated in a part 
specially adopted for the cultivation of fruit- 
trees, and the Fiirstenberg administration has 
appointed specially trained men to attend to 
the proper treatment of existing fruit-trees, 
and to increase the number of trees, wherever 
possible, without additional expense to the 
tenant. The obligations regarding repairs of 
building on a leasehold have been largely re- 
duced, as well as those for renewal of such 
buildings, this kind, if 
amounting to more than a year’s rent, will in 
future be borne by the Estate. The term of 


lease has been increased by several years,and, 


and expenses of 


in order to insure to the tenant as much profit 


as possible, the leasehold will be offered forjare loved by everybody. 
rent two years before the end ofa term, such|Children is rare unless they are healthy. 
tenants as fulfil their obligations having the 


privilege of renewal. 


Formerly, at the death | giczness. 
ofa tenant. the Estate had the privilege to that improper feeding is inexcusable. 


_M. H. Harris, Minister. 
| ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65th street. K. A. White, 
Minister. 

ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 


_Mangasarian, Minister, 
~ a 

| FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
'Athenzeum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


By giving references you can see 
the goods before paying anything as 
we will send them C. QO. D. 


The above cut represents an 


elegantly lined case 
containing : 


| K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 6 “SOLID SILVERETTE’’ TEA SPOONS, 
oe 33d street. Isaac 5S. Moses, 6 ‘“SOLID SILVERETTE’’ TABLE SPOONS, 
| OAK PARK Unity CHURCH (Universalist), 6 *“‘SOLID SILVERETTE’’ FORKS AND 
bugle comapmdemapoat 6 FINELY SILVER PLATED KNIVES. 


| PEopLe’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street. near State. H. 
|W, Thomas, Minister. 

RYDER CHAPEL 
avenue, Woodlawn. 
ister, 

SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2Ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister, 

ST. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J, Canfield, Min- 
‘ister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, 
Minister, 


Unity CuHurRCH (Unitarian), corner & 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 

ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. Jo 
seph Stolz, Minister. 
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Laughing Babies 


The total value of this case is $10.00. In order to 
induce you to try our “SOLID SILVERETTE” ware we 
make you the following generous offer: the entire case 
of 24 pieces for $4.00. They are a solid metal, through 
and through, and are better than solid silver for use, 
as they do not tarnish. 


This case will make an elegant present and this is 4 
special ofifer. ' 


Leonard Mfg. Co., 
20 Adams St., Dept. 371, Chicago, Ill. 
S. MUI 


MUIR, FLORIST 


3530-3532 Michigan Ave. | 


fELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. 


(Universalist), Sheridan 
John S. Cantwell, Min- 


Good nature in 


Those raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk are comparatively free from 


ale A choice selection of FRESH CUT FLOWERS cot 
This milk is so easily prepared 


stantly on hand. Floral Designs of every description. 
PLANT DECORATION A SPECIALTY. 


